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PRICES  RECEIVED  FOR  TRUCK 
CROPS  AND  ALL  FARM  PRODUCTS 
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Truck  crops  for  fresh  market* 
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u.  s.  department  of  agriculture  n  eg.  47852-xx   bureau  of  agricultural  economics 


Since  1928,  the  general  level  of  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  fresh  market  truck  crops 
tended  to  follow  the  same  general  pattern  as  the 
index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  farm 
products.  However,  truck  crop  prices  fell  rela- 
tively less  in  the  depressions  of  the  early  1930's 
and  rose  less  in  the  years  since  World  War  II. 

In  the  first  8  months  of  1950,  the  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  farm  products 


has  again  turned  upward.  Truck  crop  prices 
have  averaged  slightly  lower  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1949  although  the  index  was 
higher  this  year  in  5  of  the  8  months. 

If  prices  received  for  all  farm  products  com- 
bined continue  to  rise  for  several  years,  it 
seems  likely  that  truck  crop  prices  also  will 
rise  unless  offset  by  substantial  increases  in 
production. 
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SUMIIARY 


Outlook  for  1951       ,  , 

X  '  '  "       "     "  4.. 

A  somewhat  higher  level  of  demand  for  vegetables  in  1951  is  expected. 
Employment  and  consumed  incomes  are  likely  to  increase  as  outlays  for 
military  purposes  expand. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  commercial  truck  crops  produced  for 
fresh  market  in  1951  are  expected  to  average  higher  than  in  1950,  Con- 
sumption of  canned  and  frozen'  vegetables  in  general  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue on  at  least  as  high  *a '"level  as  in  1950.     Some  increases  in  produc- 
tion of  processing  crops, 'particularly  for  canning,  appears  likely. 

The  1951  potato  crop,  barring  abnormal  weather • conditions,  is  apt 
to  be  considerably  larger  than  would  be  required  to  take  care  of  all  the 
normal  commercial  uses  made  of  potatoes  in  recent  years.     In  all  probability 
there  will  be  no  price  support  program  for  potatoes  in  1951  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years.    Assuming  no  support,  and  a  considerable  surplus, 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  1951~cro'p  potatoes  probably  will  "average 
lower  than  in  any  other  year  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

Demand  for  sweetpotatoes  in  1951  probably  will  be  somewhat  stronger 
than  in  1^50,  and' northern- market s  might  take  a  slightly  increased  quantity 
from  commercial  producing  areas  at  prices  no  lower  than  in  1950. 

t 

.  Although  large  stocks  of  dry  beans  still  remain  in  Government  hands, 
the  1950  crop  is  considerably  smaller  than, last  year's  record  large  crop, 
and  the  surplus  situation  appears  to  be  easing 'rap idly.  '  Demand  for  dry 
beans  is  exoected  to  be  stronger  next  year. 

Total  demand  for  dry' peas  has  dropped  back  to  near  prewar  levels 
from  the  unusually  high  war  and  immediate-postwar  levels  caused  by  large 
scale  lend-lease  and  civilian  feeding  programs  abroad.    No  substantial 
improvement  in  total  demand  for  dry  peas  is  expected  in  1951  unless  some 
such  special  requirements  develop  that  are  not  now  anticipated. 
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..     .  .     TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  ER3SH  MARKET 

Outlook  for  1951  '  .  •-  ■  ,.  . 

The  high  level  of  employment  and  income  expected- in  1951    will  keep 
demand  for  fresh  vegetables  on  a  somewhat  higher,  (   level  than  in  1950» 
Because  the  trend  in  national  income  has  been  up  in  most  recent  years, 
whil-e  production  and.prices .  of  fresh  vegetables  have  remained  comparatively, 
leyel,  it  appears  likely  that  prices  received  for  fresh  vegetables. may 
rise  somewhat  in  1951f  although  production  is  expected  to  increase  slightly. 

]     Some'  Increa-se  in  production  in  1951  i's  a  strong  probability.  Supplies 
of!  fertilizer,-  farm  machinery,  and  other,  .production  requirements  are  l'ikoly 
to."  be  generally -adequate.    Production  of  .onions,  carrot's  and  cabbage  this 
summer  arid  fall  have  been  above  average .and  above  last  year;  therefore  it 
seems  likely  that  stocks  of  these  crops  in  storage  for  sale  this  winter 
will  also  be  larger  than  average,    Early  indications  point  to  somewhat 
smaller  acreages  of  artichokes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  kale  and  commercial 
early  Irish  potatoes,  but  a  considerably  larger  acreage  of  shallots  for 
harvest  in  the  first  quarter  of  1951  than  was  harvested  this  past  winter. 
A  substantial  decrease  in  acreage  of  early  spring  onions  and  a  slight 
decrease  in  spring  acreage  of  asparagus  is  indicated. 

Exports  of  fresh  vegetables  to  Canada,  our  principal  export  market 
for  winter  and  spring  vegetables,  probably  will  be  somewhat  larger  in 
the  season  just  ahead  than  they  were  a  year  earlier.    During  the 
19^9-50"  season  there  was  a  complete  relaxation  of  the  import  restrictions 
maintained  by  Canada  in.  the  previous  two  seasons.'    The  -purchasing  power 
of  Canadian  consumers  probably  will  be  increased,,  and  trade  generally 
with  the  United  States  favored,  by  the  recent  change  in  the  convertibility 
of  the  Canadian  dollar. 

Truck  Crop  Product  ion 

Up_  I**  Percent  This  Fall 

Commercial  truck  crop 'production  for  fall  harvest  (October,  Novenber 
and  December)  may  be  lk  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  ..Estimates 
thus  far  available  include  crops  which  accounted  for  9^  percent  of  the 
total  fall  production  last  year.  Heaviest  contributors  to  the  increased 
fall  harvest  tonnage  in  prospect  are' snap  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  and 
lettuce.    Though  not  of  as  much1 importance  in  terms  of  tonnage,. the  fall 
crops  of  eggplant,  green  peppers  and  early  fall  green  peas  show  substantial 
percentage  increases  over  last  fall.    Of  the  crops  estimated  to  date, 
smaller  supplies  than  last  fall  are  indicated  only  for  cauliflower,  celery, 
cucumbers,  and  early  fall -spinach. 

The  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  fresh  market  truck  crops 
may  average  moderately  lower  this  fall  than  last.    This  could  result  from 
abundant  supplies  of  onions,  cabbage,  lettuce  and  carrots  indicated  for 
this  fall,  and  the  importance  of  this  group  of  crops  in  the  truck  crop 
price  index. 
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With  only  a  small  part  of  the  year's  production  remaining  to  "be 
estimated,  the  aggregate  fresh  market  production  for  1950*  probably  will  "be 
about  6  percent  larger  than  that  of  1949  and  considerably  above  the 
1939-^-g  average.    It  probably  will  not  equal  the  record  of  more  than 
9  million  tons,  produced  for  the  fresh  market  in  ISkS, 

Cabbage  (including  Gabbage 
For  Processing> 

On  the  basis  of  long-time  trends  in  production  and  price  of  cabbage, 
and  taking  into  account  the  probable  effects  of  1950  production  and  prices 
it  seems  likely  that  total  production  of  cabbage  for  fresh  market  in  1953- 
will  be  moderately  smaller  than  in  1950,  and- that -prices  received  by  farme 
for  this  probable  production  will  average  moderately  higher  than  in  1950* 

More  cabbage  for  fresh  market  will  be  available  this  fall  than  during 
the  same  time  last  year,  despite  the  big  increase  this  year  in  takings  by 
kraut  manufacturers.     1950  late  summer  production  of  eabbage  is  expected 
to  total  173»100  tons,  or  nearly  one-fourth  more  than  the  1^1,200  tons 
grown  last  year.    These  figures  include  tonnage  used  for  kraut.  Tonnage 
this  year  on  late  summer  acreage  under  contract  with  kraut  manufacturers 
is  expected  to  be  28,500  tons,  compared  with  17,000  tons  produced  in  19^9» 
Additional  quantities  of  late  summer  cabbage  will  be  bought  by  kraut 
packers  on  the  open  market  in  competition  with  fresh  market  buyers.  Last 
year  kraut  packers  bought  5?800  tons  of  late  summer  cabbage  in  the  open 
market .   

An  even  larger  proportion  of  the  early  fall  Domestic  cabbage  crop  is 
used  for  kraut  manufacture  than,  of  early  summer  cabbage.    The  earl'y  fall 
Domestic  cabbage  crop  is  estimated  at  392,1+00  tons,  or  J>8  percent  larger 
than  last  year's  crop  *of  283,500  tons  and  1+9  percent  more  than  the  10-year 
average  of  26^,100  tons.    Last  year,  kraut  processors  used  Ug,600  tons 
of  this  crop  from  acreage  under  contract,  and  also  bought  79»500  tons  of 
the  crop  on  the  open  market/    This  year  production  of  early  Domestic  on 
acreage  contracted  for  kraut  is  expected  to  be  75 » 200  tons,  and  the 
quantity  bought  for  kraut  on  the  open  irarket,  likewise,  probably  will  bo 
much  larger  than  last  year.    Even  so,  the  quantity  of  early  fall  Domestic 
available  for  the  fresh  market  will  be  substantially  larger  than  last  year 

The  prospective  crop  of  early  fall  Danish  cabbage,  at  368,200  tons, 
is  21  percent  larger  than  the  303,500  ton  crop  produced, in  19^9. and 
26  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  average.    This  is  the  crop  which 
usually  provides  most  of  the  cabbage  for  sale  out  of  storage  during  the 
fall  and  winter.  •■ 

Storage  stocks  on  hand  the  first  of  the  year  averaged  17.5  percent 
of  the  early  fall  Danish  crop  during  the  years  193^^7.     If  the  average 
relationship  holds  this  year,  there  will  be  about  6^,000  tons  in  storage 
next  January  1,     In  addition,  to  whatever  stocks  are  on  hand  at  that  time., 
there  will  also  be  available  fresh  supplies  from  winter  harvest  areas 
which  in  the  past  have  supplied  an  average  of  about  .380,000  tons  during 
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January,  February,  and  March.'  'Acreage  in  these  winter  crop  areas  this 
coming  year  is  expected  to  he  5  percent  smaller  than  the  -acreage  harvested 
last,  winter  and  6  percent  less  than  the  19^0-^9  average. 

No  estimate'  is  available  yet  of  the  relatively  small  quantity  of 
cabbage  that  will  be  produced  in  areas  that  normally  harvest  and  sell 
during  late  fall.     The  acreage  is  expected  to  be  18  percent  more  than 
average,  although  5  percent  smaller  than  the  near  record  acreage  of  last 
year. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  fer  fresh  market  eabbage  this  fall  probably 
will  average  lower  than  a  year  earlier  because  of  the  larger  supplies 
expected  this  year.    Prices  probably  will  rise  more  than  seasonally  during 
the  coming ^winter,  unless  larger  yields  offset  the  lower  prospective 
acreage  for  winter  harvest. 

Carrots 

..  J\  'soens  likely  that  *  1"951  acreage  of  -carrots  •wllilb"^  'fio  : larger  than 
in  'i^50«-"'--As stofling-'^verage  yields, '  prices  of  carrots"  in' 19^1  are  likely 
to  average  somewhat  higher  than  in' 1950.  *' 

The  1950  commercial  carrot  crop,  including  quantities  used' by  proc- 
essors as  well  as  supplies  going  to  fresh  market,  totaled  27.2  million 
bushels,  or  11  percent  above  the  19^+9  crop  and  15  percent  above  the  10-year 
average.    Prices  received  by  farmers  have  averaged  lower  than  for  the 
I9U9  crop.    ,^.he  1950  fall  crop  is  expected  to  total  about  11,9  million 
bushels,  compared  with  10.^  million  in  19^-9  and  the  10-year-  average  of. 
10,2  million,'  JEhis  year's  fall  crop  is  expected  to  bring  slightly  lower 
prices  than  the  av'erage  of  $1,67  V^r  bushel  received  fcr  the -19^9  crop, 

A'substantial  portion  of  this  fall  cr'cpy  as  usual,  will  be  carried 
into  the  winter  in  storage  to  extend  supplies  that  will  be  available 
currently  from  winter  producing  areas,'    A  considerable  portion  of  the  fall 
crop  is  used  for.  processing,  aiso,        ■  •  ■■■ 

Celery,     .         ...  •  «  -   ' '  ' ' 

-•  Celery  production,  particularly  in  late-summer  harvest  areas, 
probably,  can  be  maintained  in  19 $1  .Without  reducing  prices-  below  those 
received  this  year.    The  trend  in  prices  in  recent  years,  indicates  a 
growing  consumer  preference  for  pascal  type  celery  over  golden-type 
celery.    Total  production  of  all  celery  in  1950  is  expected  to  be 
moderately  lover  than  in  19^+9,  hut  prices  may  average  little  if  any 
higher  for  the  year  as  a  whole  than  they  did  last  year, 

.  The  early  fall  celery  crop  this  year  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
larger  than  it 'was  in  19^9,  but  fully  one-fourth  smaller  than  .the 
19  39-r^S  average  for  this  area.    'Historically,  prices  .received  by. farmers 
for, celery  in  June  have  averaged  higher  than  in  any  other  month- of  the 
year,  but  have  not  done  so  in  each  of  the  last . 3  years. 
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The  late  -fall  celery  crop  is  expected  to  "be  S  percent  smaller  than 
a  year  earlier  but  nearly  one-third  larger  than  the  1939-^8  average* 
Farmer*  s  prices  this  fall  are  expected  to  average  slightly  higher  than 
those,  of  a  year  earlier  "because  of  the  smaller  supply  and  the  stronger 
consumer  demand  in  prospect. 

Lettuce 

Demand  for-  lettuce  is  expected  to  continue  strong  in  1951*  If 
marketings  were  well  distributed  through  the  year,  a  total  production  of 
about  3^+  million  crates  *s  whlph  would  be  in  line  with  h  out  of  the  last 
?  5  years  -  probably  could  be  marketed  at  priges  which  would  average 
moderately  higher  than  the  prices  received  for  the  record  large  1950  crop. 
The  season  average  price  for  the  1950  crop  of  3&»7  million  crates  may  run 
below  $3*00  per-  crate,  compared  with  $3»19>  $3*15         $3»&6  received  for 
the  19^7,  I9US  and  19%  crops,  respectively. 

In  spite  of  strong  demand  this  fall,  lettuce  prices  to  growers  are 
expected  to  average  considerably  lower  than  the  unusually  high  prices 
received  from  August  through  November  last  year.    The  prospective  fall 
crop  this  year  is  10  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  23  percent  more 
than  the  10-year  average. 

.  California  production  is  by  far  the  dominant  factor  in  the  lettuce 
market  each  quarter  of  the  year  except  in  the  spring  when  Arizona  produc- 
tion gives  California  some  competition,  and  in  the  summer  when  nearby 
supplies  dominate  the  eastern  markets.  .Growers  and  shippers  in  both 
California  and  in  Arizona  occasionally  exercise  considerable  control  over  . 
marketings  by  holding  back  on  shipments.    This  tends  to  stabilize  market 
prices  but  does  not  guarantee  a  profitable  market  for  all  that  is  produced. 

Onions  (Dry) 

During  the  last  2  decades,  onion  production  usually  has  dropped 
following  a  year  of  low  prices  and  risen  after  a  year  of  high  prdces.  If 
onion  growers  respond  in  the  usual  way,  therefore,  a  substantially  smaller 
total  crop  may  be  expected  in  1951,  and  prices  may  return  to  World  War  II 
average  levels. 

■  The  1950  onion  crop  of  M+,359  sacks  (50  pounds  each)  has  been  exceeded 
only  by  the  19UU  crop  of  U6,753  sacks  and  the-  19^6  record  large  crop  of 
50,878  sacks.    Prices  received  by  growers  for  the  1950  crop  probably  will 
average  lower  than  for  any  crop  since  19^+6. 

The  1950  crop  of  onions  for  late  summer  harvest  i"s  expected  to  total 
about  3U.O  million  sacks,  or  15  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  IS  per- 
cent more  than  the  1939^8  average.  :  If  this  prospective  crop  is  realized, 
prices  received  by  farmers  this  fall  and  winter  will  average  considerably 
lower  than  a  year  earlier  and  probably  will  rise  at  a  lover  than  average 
rate  from  November  through  next  March. 
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A  substantial  part  of  the  late.-.sunmierr.crrop  goes  into  storage  each 
yea-r  to'  supply  markets  until  the  spring  crop  becomes  available.  Storage 
stocks  oh  hand  January  1  for  the  last  10  years  have  varied  between  21  and 
32  percent  of • the  preceding  late-summer  onion  crop,  with  the  higher  per- 
centage figures  associated  with  the  higher  .production*    With  the  late 
summer  crop  at  some  3^  million  sacks,  storage  stocks  might  be  expected  to 
total  about  10  million  sacks. 

Tomatoes • 

The  1951  United  States  tomato  crop  might  be  slightly  larger  than  this 
year's  moderate  crop  and  still  bring  an  average  price  as  high  as  received 
in  1950.    This  prospect  is  based  on  the  following  factors:     (l)  Per  capita 
consumption  of  fresh  tomatoes  has  increased  moderately  during  the  last 
20  years  and  (2)  demand- will  be  greater  because  of  the  growth  in  population 
and  the  high  level  of  consumer  income*    It  is  also  assumed  that  production 
and  marketings  would  be  distributed  through  the  year  in  about  the  usual 
or  average  manner.  "  .  '*•. 

•  • 

The  prospect  fo'r  high  tomato  prices  this  fall  and  next  winter  is 
somewhat  dampened  by  the  probability  of  large,  supplies  of  tomatoes  avail- 
able for  importation  during  this  period.    Otherwise,  prices  would  be 
expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  usual  for  the  season.  California's 
crop  of  tomatoes  for  early  fall  harvest  is  about  as  large  as  last  year 
and  not  quite  one-third  larger  .than  the  10-year  average.    Prices  re- 
ceived early  last  fall  were  moderately  lower  than  the  19^2-1+6  average. 
The  acreage  of  late  fall  tomatoes  in  Florida  and  Texas  is  likely  to  be 
about  5  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  76  percent  above  the  10-year 
average.    Late  fall  tomato  acreage  has  expanded  greatly  during  the  last 
5  years,  and  the  increased  supply  has. altered  the  seasonal  pattern  of 
prices.    Prices  received  by  farmers  formerly  rose  rapidly  and  fairly 
steadily  from  September  through  March.    In  recent  years,  however,  prices 
generally  have  dipped  in  December  before  resuming  the  seasonal  rise. 
Likewise,  imports  of  tomatoes  in  late  winter  have  often  contributed  to 
an  earlier  break  in' United  States  prices  which' formerly  rose  through 
March  and  did  not  drop  sharply  before  May  or  late  April. 

Tomato  prices  were  exceptionally  high  in  June,  July  and  August  this 
year  because  of  the  unusually  short  supplies  at  that  time  due  to  unfavor- 
able crop  or  weather  conditions,  but  this,  situation  is  not  likely,  to  be 
repeated  in  1951. 

Outlook  for  Other 

Fresh  Market  Truck  Crops 

Since  the  beginning  of  World. War  II,  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
wat ermelons  have  proven  very  sensitive  to  production  in  excess  of  75  mil- 
lion melons.     If  growers  want  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  -orices  in  1951  near 
the  average  of  prices  received*since  19^2,  then  production  will  have  to 
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1>e  scaled  down  perhaps  5  percent  from  the  1950  level.    Prices  for  the 
very  large  1950  crop  are  expected  to  average  near  the  level  received  for 
the  19^9  crop  when  prices  were  the  lowest . since  the  wartime  peak  in  19^3, 

If  the  1951  crop  of  snap  beans.,  is  about  17  million  bushels,  with  a 
fairly  normal  growing  season  and  plantings  by  areas  timed  like  those  of 
recent  years,  prices  should  again  exceed  $2,20  per  bushel.     In  every  year 
since,  19HI,  total  report-ed  production  of  snap  beans  for' fresh  market  has 
exceeded  lb  million  bushels  and  since  19^+2  prices  received  by  the  growers 
have  averaged  $2, 20  per  bushel  or  higher  each  year,    A  gr«wer  whose  entire 
snap  bean  production  matures  and  is  marketed  within  perhaps  a-2->week  period 
is  obviously  taking  a  risk  that  other  producers  may  also  be  trying  to  get 
on  the  market  at  the  same  time.     Snap  beans  are  such  a  short  season  crop 
and  can  be  produced  in  such  a  relatively  short  space  of  time,' and  custom- 
arily have  been  subject  to  such  large  and  rapid  changes  from  week  to  week 
in  market  supplies,  that  it  is  impossible  to* suggest  a  single  production 
figure  for  1951  with  any  assurance  that  it  necessarily  will  be  marketed 
at  satisfactory  prices.    When  feasible,  staggered  plant ings  and  harvesting 
dates,  is  of  course,  the  more  conservative  procedure. 

Acreage  cf  cauliflower  reached  its  peak  in  19^6, . following  3  years 
of  unprecedented  high  prices.    Production  reached  its  -oeak  of  13»5  million 
crates,  however,  in  19^+9,  and  was  near  record  in  1950»    Prices  reached 
their  peak  in  19^3  and  have  generally  declined  since  then.     Compared  with 
prewar  the  big  increases  in  acreage  and  production  have  occurred  in 
California,  Arizona  and  Oregon, ' where  prices'  are  generally  considerably 
lower  than  in  States  closer  to  eastern  markets.     In  spite  of  the  strong 
demand  expected  in  1951, '  it"'  is  probable  that  the  United  States  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for -cauliflower  will  be  below  the  19^2~H6  average 
of  $1,50  per  crate,  unless  production  falls  below  11  million  crates.  This, 
prediction. also  involves  the  assumption  that  production  will  be  distributed 
seasonally  and  geographically  in  a  pattern  similar  to  that  of  recent  years, 

"     TRUCK  CHOPS  FOR  PROCESSING 

Outlook  for  1951 

1951  is  expected  to  be  a  year  of  somewhat  higher  production  of  truck 
crops  grown. for  commercial  processing,  and  of  generally  higher  trices  to 
farmers.     Changes  in  1950  production  for  processing  compared  with  19^9  for 
the  most  part  were  intended  to  compensate  for  the  relative  size  of  stocks 
of  canned  vegetables  held  by  packers,  and  wholesale  distributors  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1950  season*      ■  ' 

*  t 

Since  the  peak  in  19*+6,  aggregate  production  of  11  major  truck  crops 
grown  for  commercial  processing  has  declined  each  year  through  1959-* 

Tomatoes 

Total  production  of  tomatoes  for  processing  in  1951  considerably 

larger  than  this  year  would  appear  to  be  in  line  with  current  stocks, 

consumption  trends  and  prospective  dcrAnd,     Some  increase  in  prices 
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offered  to  farmers  probably  woxild  be  required  to  get  such  an  increase  in 
acreage.    Both  prices  and  production  of  the  tomato  crops  for  processing 
in  19^9  and  in  1950  were  the  lowest  since  19^2,  though  higher  than  in 
any  year  prior  to  19^1, 

Sweet  Corn 

The  very  large  packs  of  canned  and  frozen  sweet  corn  in  19^8  and  19*+9i 
together  with  the  reduced  rate  of  p:r  capita  consumption  of  canned  corn 
since  the  peak  in  19*4-6,  left  combined  packer  and  distributor  stocks  very 
high  in  early  1950.     Stocks  of  canned  corn  on  January  1,  1950  were  record 
high,  and  the  stocks  of  frozen  corn  were  near-reccrd  for  that  date. 
Processors  planted  less  acreage,  and  lower  average  yields  also  were  a 
factor  in  the  reduced  1950  crop.    The  indicated  production  of  sweet  corn 
for  processing  is  almost  one-third  lower  than  that  in  19^9  and  about 
S  percent  below  the  1939~^8  average.    Consequently  canners  packdd  even 
less  corn  than  they  had  planned.    Processor  demand  for  corn  for  canning 
is  expected  to  be  much  stronger  in  1951  than  in  1950,  because  carry-over 
stocks  are  expected  to  be  much  smaller  at  the  beginning  of  the  canning 
season  and  the  combined  civilian  and  military  demand    is  likely  to  be  . 
greater. 

1  -* 

Green  Peas 

Processor  demand  for  peas  for  canning  and  freezing  in  1951  is  expected 
to  be  slightly  stronger  than  in  1950.    Production  for  processing  in  1950  is 
estimated  to  be  about  23  percent  larger  than  in  19*^9  and  10  percent  above 
the  1939~^-8  average,  due  to  larger  acreage  and  higher  yields.  However, 
production  is  far  below  19*4o,  the  post-war  peak,  and  only  about  in  line 
with  the  trend  in  the  years  1928-Ho,    The  I95O  crop  of  peas  for  freezing 
is  estimated  at  95,920  tons,  in  comparison  with  7^*930  tons  last  year. 
The  crop  for  canning  and  other  processing  is  estimated  at  330,990  tons 
this  year,  in  comoarison  with  273»280  tons  so  used  in  19^9* 

Snap  Beans 

Processor  demand  for  snap  beans  for  canning  and  freezing  probably 
will  be  about  the  same  in  1951  as  in  1950,  even  though  the  1950  pack  was 
large-  and  fairly  large  supplies  -were  carried  over  from  prior  seasons. 
Total  production  for  processing  in  1950  is  estimated  at  252,000  tons, 
about  6  percent  larger  than  in  19*4-9  and  36  percent  above  the  10-year 
average.    Although  acreage  increased  slightly,  the  near-record  yields 
are  primarily  responsible  for  the  increased  production.     Such  a  crop  has 
been  topped  only  by  the  record  19*4-3  crop  of  262  ,  300  tons. 

Cabbage  for  Kraut 

Estimated  production  of  cabbage  for  kraut  this  year  on  acreage  con- 
tracted or  controlled  by  packers  is  up  52  percent  from  19*+9»  59  per- 
cent above  the  10-year  average.     Both  larger  contracted  acreage  and 
higher  yield  have  contributed  to  this  increase.     The  additional  quantity 
to  be  taken  for  kraut  manufacturers  from  opon  market  supplies  will  not 
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"be  estimated: -of facially  before  December,    However,  "in  most  years,  such 
open  market  tonnage  used  for  kraut  makes  up  half  or  more  of  the  total 
tonnage  used  fcr  kraut-,    Uncontracted  supplies  of  cabbage  available  for 
either  fresh  market  sale  or  manufacture  into  kraut  are  larger  this  year 
than  last,  and  available  at  lower  prices.    Therefore,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  total  tonnage  of  cabbage  used  for  commercial  kraut  manu- 
facture this  year  will  be  considerably  larger  than  last  year's  169,^00  tons, 
but  probably. below  the  peak  of  269,200  tons  in  19^6,    The  large  kraut  pack 
assumed  by  the  above  reasoning  would  be  the  third  successive  year  of- average 
or  larger  kraut  packs.     It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  processors*  demand 
fcr  acreage  and  tonnage  next  year  may  be  weaker  than  this  year  even  though 
they  might  find  it  necessary  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  cabbage  they 
acquire  next  year  from  open  market  supplies. 

Other  Processing  Crops 

Processor  demand  for  green  ljma  beans  in  1951  W  n°*  t>e  as  strong 
as  in  1950  for  canning  but  may  be  stronger  for  freezing.    The  total  crop 
for  processing  this  year  is  about  YJ  percent  smaller  than  the  record  crop 
in  19^9»  but  much  larger  than  any  previous  crop  and  2>5  percent  above  the 
19  33*~^3  average.    Though  not  yet  estimated, . both  canned  and  frozen  packs 
this  year  probably  will  be  substantially  lower  than  last  year.  However, 
there  are  large  stocks  of  canned  lima  beans.     Stocks  of  frozen  limas, 
which  were  heavy  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  have  been  moving  out  very 
rapidly  and  were  lower  this  September  than  a  year  earlier. 

Although  canned  be et s  have  moved  out  of  canr.ers'   hands  much  more 
rapidly  thus  far  this  year  than  last,  total  stocks  remain  high  and  produc- 
tion for  canning  is  expected  to  be  about  12  percent  larger  than  in  19^9 • 
Consequently,  canners1  demand  for  beet  tonnage  next  year  is  expected  to  be 
no  stronger  than  in  1950, 

Indicated  production  of  pimientos  for  processing  in  Georgia  is  a 
record  large  crop' of ' 37,200  tons  for  the  State,    California's  crop  is  no  .  . 
longer  reported  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  individual 
firms,    VThen  last  reported  in  19^7,  California's  crop  was  only  3*950  tons. 
Back  in  1932,  combined. production  in  Georgia  and  California  doubled  from 
the  previous  year  to  reach  -a  record  3S,S^0  tons,  but  has  been  nowhere 
near  that  figure  since. 

The  19^0  crop  of  spinach  for  processing  in  winter  and  spring  harvest 
areas  is  indicated,  to  be  not  quite  one-fifth  lower  than  in  19^9 »  largely 
because  of  lower  acreage.  The  crop  in  these  areas  generally  accounts  for 
about  three-fourths  of  the  total  processing  crop,  which  will  not  be  esti- 
mated before  December.  This  reduction  in  crop  already  apparent,  however., 
should  go  far.  toward-  correcting  the  hea\y  canned  stock  situation  which  was 
in  evidence  the  first  of  this  year. 

Prospects  are  for  a  very  short  crop  of  cucumbers  for  pickles  this, 
year, •  Acreage  planted  is  down  about  15  percent  from  last  year,  though 
about  7  percent  above  the  1939-Ug  average.    As  of  September  1,  the  condition 
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of  the  crop  was  reported  at  about-  5&  percent  in  comparison  with  Zh  percent 
at  the  same  time  last  year  and  7^  percent  average  for  that  date.  Some 
increase  in  acreage  for  1951  would  seem  to  "be  in  order. 


•     CA1BJED  VEGETABLES  r  '  « 

.Outlook  for  1951 

Retail  demand  for  canned  vegetables  is  expected  to  be  at  least  as 
strong  in  1951  as  in  1950»    Demand  at  the  processor  level  for  tonnage  for 
canning  is  expected  to  be  stronger  than  in  1950*    ^e  present  year  is  the 
fourth  successive  year  in  v/hich  aggregate  tonnage  of  11'  major  crcps  produced 
for  commercial  canning  and  freezing  has  declined.     In  each' of  these  last 
h  years,  the  total  pack  of  canned  vegetables  has  been  at  least  20  percent 
smaller  than  the  peak  of  nearly  263  million  cases  in  191^6  l/.     Since  per 
capita  consumption  of  canned  vegetables  has  declined  by  a  lesser  degree, 
the  total  carry-ever  stocks  of  canned  vegetables  have  been  reduced.  In 
consideration  of  recent  stock  levels,  probable  1950  pack,  past  trends  in 
consumption,  and  larger  military  requirements,  some  increase  in  canned 
pack  in  1951  over  19  50  seems  desirable  for  tomatoes  and  tomato  products, 
sweet  corn,  cucumbers  for  pickles  and  green  peas. 

•FROZEN  VEGETABLES  1  ' 

Outlook  for  1951  . 

Total  and  per  capita  consumption  of  frozen  vegetables  probably  will 
continue  to  move  generally  upward  in  the  next  several  years,  particularly 
if  consumers  continue  to  have  high  purchasing  power.    In  1951»  we  ar? 
likely  to  need  about  as- large  a  total  pack  of  frozen  vegetables  as  we  had  ■ 
in  when  the  total  of  563,^99,000  pounds  was  the  largest  to  date. 

Cold-storage  holdings  of  frozen  vegetables,  which  were  record  high 
January  1,  1950,  moved  into  consumption  at  an  unprecedented  high  rate 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year.     On  the  first  of  reach  month  this  year, 
April  through  August,  stocks  of  frozen  vegetables  "were' lower- than  on  the 
same  dates  -in  19^7,  but  higher  than  in  19&  and  19^3*  '  Stocks  of  frozen 
snap  beans,  Brussel  sprouts,  spinach,  and  total  frozen  vegetables  cn 
September  1  were  again  record  high  for  that  date.     Since  cold-storage 
holdings  of  most  frozen  vegetables  normally  reach  their  seasonal  high 
point  later  in  the  fall,  it  is  net  yet  clear  whether  current  heavy  stocks 
of  certain  vegetables  indicate  larger  frozen  packs  or  merely  a  change 
from  the  usual  time  of  harvest.     '  '  ' 

1/ ■  Data  compiled  by ~ the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  from  various 
sources  include  asparagus,  green  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  boots,  carrots, 
corn,  mixed  vegetables,  peas,  pumpkin  and  squash,  spinach,   other  leafy 
greens,  kraut  (including  bulk),  pimientos,  swectpotatoes,  tomatoes, 
tomato  pulp,  tomato  juice  (including  vegetable  combinations),  tomato 
sauce,  tomato  paste,  catsup,  and  chili  sauce,  pickles  (including  bulk), 
and  potatoes.:  » 
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POTATOES  •  ■  .-  ...  ... 

Outlook  for  1951  . 

Under  existing  legislation,  there  will  "be  no  price  support  for     .; .  . 
195-1-""crop  potatoes-    Marketing  quotas  on  potatoes  are  a  pre requisite 
for  price  support  after  the  1950-crop  year  is  c.ompletede  v^here  is  not: 
sufficient  time  to  establish  quotas  for  the  1951  crop  potatoes  even  if 
enabling  legislation  were  to  "be  enacted  and  if  the  required  two-thirds 
affirmative  vote  of  potato  producers  were  obtained  in  a  national,  referendum* 
This  feeing  so,  the  1951  potato  crop  is  expected  to  he  the  first  since 
19^1  to  "be  sold  in  the  absence  of  a  federal  price-support  program, 

While  the  size  of  the  1951  potato  crop  can  not  be  forecast  closely, 
it  is  likely  to  bo  considerably  larger  than  3*+0  million  bushels,  which 
is-  about  all  that  would  be  needed  to  take  care  of  the  probable  food  and 
non-f  <-od  uses  in  an  uns\ipported  but  reasonably  well  supplied  market. 
Growers1  production  plans  will  vary  depending  upon  available  alternat ive. 
crops  and  the  influence  of  prospective  lower  potato  prices*     If  production 
continues  at  present  levels,  1951  season  average  prices  will  be  very  lowe. 
However,  prices  will  vary  considerably  from  area  to  area,  because  the 
current  production  is  further  out  of  alignment  with  market  requirements 
for  some  areas  than  for  others. 

During  recent  years,  and  part icularly  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
price  support  has  played  can  important  part  in  determining  the  location 
and  intensity  of  potato  production  and  the  level  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  potatoes.    Potato  production  reached  its  peak  in  19^-6  and  has 
been  maintained  at  high  levels  since. then,  despite  drastic  reductions  in 
acreage.    Potato  consumption  during  that  seme  period  has  declined  at  a 
faster  rate  than  was  the  case  pre:war»    These  divergent  trends  in  produc~ 
tion  and  consumption  have  resulted  in  extremely  large  surpluses  which 
were  acquired  by  the  .'Department  and  disposed  of  largely  in  non-food 
outlets  under  the  price-support  programc 

The  potato  production  and  marketing  pattern  has  changed  significantly 
since  the  prewar. years.  Planted  acreage  of  1,S^7.„000  acres  in  1950  was 
lj-5  percent  less  than  the  wartime  peak  in  19l!-3o    ;Much  of  this  decrease  in 
total  acreage  has  taken  place  in  the  less  Important  potato  producing 
States  where;" alternative  crops  were  more  attractive.    For  example,  the 
combined  potato  acreage"  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa,  has  decreased  by 
70  percent  since  19^3,    A'  large  part  of  the  acreage  decline  in  the  major 
commercial  potato  producing  States  has  taken  place  since  19^7  -when- com- 
pliance with  individual  farm  acreage  allotments  became  a  prerequisite 
for  price  support  eligibility.     These  acreage  reductions  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms  producing  potatoes, 
resulting  in  a  concentration  of  potato  production  by  area?  and, 
specialization  by  f  arms,  :  ' 

"'  Current  yields  per  acre  for  the  nation  are  almost  double  the  pre- 
war average*    Therefore,  although  the  1950  acreage  is  37  percent  lower, 
production  this  year  is  now  estimated  to  be  18  percent  more  than  the 
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1937-^1  average.    Under  these  yield  conditions,   old  concepts  of  required 
or  "normal"  acreage  "by  growers  or  by  States  are  of  little  value0 
Necessary  adjustments  must  "be  viewed  in  terms  of  production  if  potato 
producers  are  to  avoid  continued  heavy  surpluses  with  the  resultant 
extremely  low  farm  priceso    If  continued  improvement  in  seed,  fertilizer, 
and- spray- materials  results  in  further  increases  in  yields  per  acre5 
additional  acreage  reductions  must  "be  made  to  compensate  for  these  higher 
yields  unless  the  long-time  downward  trend  in  per  capita  consumption  can 
"be  reversed,  and  the  potato  market  expanded  to  utilize  the  increased 
production©    Under  free  market  or  unsupported-price  conditions,  competition 
probably  would  bring  about  in  time  the  largest  reductions  in  acreage  by 
those -farmers  who  have  the  least  competitive  advantage  in  producing 
potatoes  or  who  have  the  most  attractive  alternatives© 

Although  the  relationship  of  Government  surplus  purchases  to  produc- 
tion by  areas.-   is  not  an  exact  measure  of  excess  production  under  non- 
supported market  conditions,  it  does  indicate  significant  geographical 
differences  in  the  extent  of  the  surpluso    Therefore,,  if  1951  potato 
production  should  continue  at  the  same  level  as  in  1950  3  there  would  be 
a  considerable  variation  by  areas  in  the  degree  to  which  farm  trices  for 
potatoes  would  fallB    Because  of  long-established  differences  between 
areas  in  types  or  varieties  produced,,  in  tines  of  marketing.,  and  in 
geographical  patterns  of  distribution,  surplus  potatoes  from  distressed 
areas  will  not  completely  displace  potatoes  from  other  areasc    In  the 
following  tabulation,  the  surplus  quantities  removed  from  the  19^9  crop 
are  shown  by  principal  areape  in  comparison  with  the  total  19^+9  crop  ana 
the  prospective  1950  crop0 


Area 


19h9 


crop 


19H9 


crop 
" surplus 
; removed 


1    1949  : 
? balance::  1950 
;  after    :  crop 
«•  Gov't     :  estimated 
:t>ur  chase? 


Percent 
1950  crop 
is  of 

19^9 
balance 


.Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Percent 

18  Surplus  Late 

States  ! 

3  Eastern  .  . 

116,9 

75?2 

118.0 

157 

66.3 

lUcO 

52.3 

69*3 

127 

10  Western  . . 

107.0 

13*2 

93o8 

.  113,7 

124 

Sub-total  „ 

290.2 

68.9 

221 9  3 

306.1 

136 

11  Other  Late  St 

ates  .. 

!  23,6 

2,6 

21.0 

24.6 

115 

8  Intermediate 

Stat  es 

2773 

23.9 

32.6 

134 

12  Early  States 

;      60  c9 

1.6 

59c  3 

63.5 

107 

Total  United 

States 

:  402.0 

76,5 

325»5 

426*8 

129 

It  is  difficult  to  arroraise  the  competitive  positions  of  the  different 
areas  which  will  develop  under  free  market  price  conditionso  However,, 
the  above  figures  indicate  that  the  surplus  is  not  distributed  evenly 
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among  the  major  production  areas*    Under  these  circumstances,  and  if 
production  should  remain  at  the  current  levels,  19*51  farm  prices  will 
decline  much  more  sharply  in  some  areas. than  in  others*    The  Atlantic 
Seaboard  States  from  North  Carolina  through  Maine  appear  to  lie  the  most 
vulnerable  to  possible  price  reductions*    Market  requirements  for  this 
area  apparently  are  less  than  they  were  during  the  prewar  period  of 
1937-4lo    On  the  other  hand,  current  production  of  l6i  million  bushels 
is  33  percent  higher  than  it  was  during  that  period.    The  indicated  sur- 
plus for  this  group  of  States  ranges  from. 30  to  50  percent  of  the  crop, 
which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  result  in  farm  prices  which  cover  only 
the  harvesting  and  marketing  service  costs* 

The  five  Central  States  are  the  only  major  group  whose  current 
production  is  lower  than  its  prewar  average.    The  1950  crop  is  indicated 
to  be  5  percent  lower  than  the  1937-1+1  average  production.  However,^ 
recent  market  patterns  show  that  production  in  this  area  is  substantially 
in  excess  of  requirement  s,    Therefore,  the  1951  prices  will  average 
considerably  less  than  $1,00  per  bushel  if  the  recent  production  of 
65-70  million  bushels  is  maintained* 

There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  potato  production  in  the 
Western  States,  most  of  which  has  been  sold  in  the  commercial  markets* 
The  1950  late  crop  of  nearly  119  million  bushels  in  the  10  West ern^Late 
States  is  1+5  percent  above  the  1937-1+1  average.     Increased  population  and 
market  outlets  apparently  have  raised  the  requirements  for  this  area  to 
about  100  million  bushels  per  year.    An  indication  of  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  is  provided  by  the  farm  price  relationships.     Daring  the 
prewar  years,  the  farm  price  in  the  Eastern  Late  States  averaged  higher 
than  in  the  Western  and" North  Central  States*    During  recent  years,  how- 
ever, the  farm  price  has  been  the. highest  in  the  Western  States  and 
lowest  in  the  East*    Farm  prices  for  the  I9I+9  crop  were  $1,30  per  bushel^ 
in  the  10  Western  Late  States,  $1.2H  in  the  5  Central  States,  and  $1.09  m 
the  3  Eastern  States*    The  relative  increase  both  in  farm  prices  and  in 
the  commercial  sales  in  the  Western  States  apparently  is  the  result  of 
trends  in  market  demand* 

Increased  production  in  the  Early  and  Intermediate  States J  except 
those  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  mentioned  earlier)  has  been  confined  ^ 
largely  to  the  California  early  coitmercial  crop  which  totaled  31.2  million 
bushels  in  1950,  compared  with  10*1  million  bushels  during  1937~i+l.  Most 
of  this  increase  has  been  utilized  by  the  commercial  market, and,  ovi dent ly, 
the  California  early  commercial  crop  will  continue  to  be  produced  and 
marketed  in  considerably  greater  volume  than  before  World  War  II.  ^How- 
ever, if  California  early  production  in  195I  remains  at  about  30.  million 
bushels,  it  is  probable  that  farm  prices  will  be  lower  than  prices  received 
for  the  19U9  crop,  which  appear  to  have  averaged  about  $1.00  per  bushel. 
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Big  Surplus  Again  This  Year 

As  of  October  1,  the  1950  potato  crop  was  expected  to  be  approxi- 
mately ^26.8  million  bushels,  about  6  percent  larger  than  the  I9U9  crop 
and  the  1939-Hg  average*    Acreage  is  down  nearly  one-third  from  the 
10-year  average  but  the  prospective  average  yield  of  23H  bushels  per 
acre  is  18  bushels  higher  than  the  previous  record  in  19^+8, 

Of  the  nearly  25  million- bushel  increase  in  crop  compared  with  last 
year,  2$  million  was  produced  in  the  Early  States,  5.U  in  the  Intermediate 
States,  and  16.9  million  bushels  in  the  Late  States,     Supplies  are  clearly 
in  excess  of  demand  at  the  1950-crop  level  of  support  which  is  inter  .dad 
to  reflect  a  season-average-level  of  about  $1.01  per  bushel  to  eligible 
farmers,  or  60  percent  of  parity.    The  comparable  support  level  for  the 
19U9  crop  was  $1.10  per  bushel,  also  60  percent  of  the  parity  then 
applicable  to  potatoes. 

It  is  expected  that  the  national  season  average  farm  price  for  the 
1950  crop  will  be  lower  than  the  $1.28  per  bushel  average  price  received 
by  farmers  for  the  I9U9  crop.    The  price  received  in  the  Early  and 
Intermediate  areas  has -averaged  about  ho  cents  per  bushel  less  than  last 
year.    Prices  in  the  late  States  in  September  1950  were  30  cents  per  bushel 
lower  than  in  September  19U9.    Partly  because  of  the  unprofitable  experience 
of  many  storage  operators  last  year,  purchases  for  storage  have  been  great- 
ly curtailed  in  1950  and  farm  prices  have  been  depressed  considerably 
because  of  the  resultaat  increased  pressure  of  excess  supplies  on  the 
markets.    Seasonal _ increases  in  prices  during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  1550  season  average  late  crop  prices 
to  the  19I+9  levels. 

Under  the  price  suoport  program  this  year,  the  Government  had  pur- 
chased or  diverted  more  than  16  million  bushels  of  195°  crop  potatoes 
through  October  7,  or  nearly  twice  the  quantity  that  was  bought  by  the 
same  date  last  year  out  of  the  19U9  crop  surplus.     During  the  entire 
season  last  year  the  Government  bought  or  diverted  about  75  million 
bushels  of  19*+9  crop  potatoes. 

Total  support  purchases  this  season  are"  not  expected  to  exceed  those 
of  last  season  by  the  full  amount  of  the  increase  in  size  of  crop.  Lower 
retail  prices  may  stimulate  somewhat  greater  consumption.     There  are 
several  major  areas  not  eligible  for  support  this  season  because  growers 
have  disapproved  proposed  marketing  agreements.    As  stated  before,  be- 
cause of  long-established  differences  between  areas  in  types  or  varieties 
produced,  in  times  of  marketing,  and  in  geographical  patterns  of  distri- 
bution, surplus  potatoes  from  unsupported  areas  will  not  completely  dis- 
place potatoes  from  supported  areas. 

Legislation  governing  the  1950  potato  program  provides  that  price  ■ 
support  shall  not  be  available  in  those  areas  where  producers  have 
disapproved  marketing  orders  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937*    Marketing  orders  have  been  disapproved  in  7  States  and  no 
price  support  for  the  1950  crop  will  be  provided.    These  7  States  represent 


about  25  percent  of  the  total  promotion  and  include  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  California  (except  Modoc  and  Siskiyou  Counties),  and  the  com- 
mercial potato  counties  in  Mary lan d9  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,    Price  support 
operations  are  in  effect  for  eligible  producers  in  the  remaining  hi  States, 
Marketing  orders  are  in  operation  in  all  or  parts  of  21  States  which  re- 
present about  65  percent  of  the  total  potato  production  and  marketing 
orders  have  not  been  proposed  for  the  other  21  eligible  States  having 
about  10  percent  of  the  total  production* 

StfBEDPOTATOES 

Outlook  f_or  1951 

Because  of  the  improved  opportunity  of  industrial  employment  and 
because  other  crops  may  be  at  least  as  profitable  as  sweetpotatoes,  there 
will  be  little  incentive  to  expand  sweetpotato  acreage  beyond  the'  low- 
level  of  recent,  years.    If  production  does  not  increase  over  that"  of  1950  > 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  sweetpotatoes  in  1951  probably  will  average 
slightly  higher  than  in  1950.    No  price  support  program  for  1951-crop 
sweetpotatoes  is  anticipated. 

iJhsupjoo_rbed  IQ50  Cr^p 
Larger  Than  19^-9  Crop 

The  1950  sweetpotato  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  10  percent  larger 
than  the  small  19H9  crop,  but  3  percent  smaller  than  the  19  39~^8  average, 
^his  is  the  first  sweetpotato  crop  in  several  years  to  "be  without  price 
support.    Very  little  of  the  former  crops  had  to  be  purchased  under  the 
price  support  programs.    However,  the  delayed  marketing  of  the  19^9  crop, 
the  larger  crop  this  year  than  last,  and  the  absence  of  a  support  program, 
appear  to  have  made  it  a  little  harder  to  move  this  crop.     Shipping^ point 
prices  at  Southern  Louisiana  points  for  50  pound'/  crates  of  Porto  Rican 
type  sweetpotatoes  in  the  week  ended  September  30  this  year  averaged 
$1«52  compared  to  $2.30  for  the  same  week  a  year  earlier,     The  United  States 
average  price  received  "by  farmers  for  sweetpotatoes  September  15,  1950 
was  $1,92  per  bushel s  compared  with  $2.30  a  year  earlier. 

Because  of  the  general  pick-up  in  economic  activity,  prices  for 
sweetpotatoes  are  expected  to  rise  about  seasonally  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  harvesting  season. 

DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS 

Outlook  for  1951 

Demand  for  dry  beans  in  1951  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  stronger  than 
.In  1950*    Although  the  carry-over  of  beans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1950  crop  marketing  year  was  about  two-thirds  of  a  normal  years'  require- 
ments, such  stocks  are  nearly  all  in  the  Governments'  hands,  and  good 
progress  in  reducing  these  stocks  is  "being  made.    Stocks  of  old-crop  boons  on 
farms  and  in  commercial  storage  September  1,  1950?  totaled  about  10  mil- 
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lion  "bags,  almost  double-  the  quantity  held  a  year  earlierp    At  the  end 
of  the  1950  crop  marketing  year,  total  stocks  of  dry  "beans  will  "be  smaller 
than  at  present*    Total  supplies  of  Baby  Limas,  Great  Northern  "beans, 
and  Pintos  are  expected  to  "be  plentiful  in  relation  to  demand,  while 
supplies  of  Pea  Beans,  Standard  Limas,  Small  Red,  Cranberry,  Blackeye 
and  Garbanzo  Beans  may  "be  somewhat  shorts    Under  present  legislation, 
price  support  for  dry  beans  of  the  1950  and  subsequent  crops  is-  permissive 
"but  not  mandatory  at  any  level  not  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  parity  after 
taking    int,a;jcrdn'srdefati.ori.  eight  specified  factors. 

1950~Crop  Prospects 

In  October,  the  1950  dry  bean  crop  was  estimated  at  15,9l6{000  bags 
(100  pounds  each,  uncleaned) ,  about  one-fourth  smaller  than  the  record 
large  crop  grown  in  19^9  and  g  percent  smaller  than  the  1939~^g  average. 
Production  was  higher  than  last  year  only  in  two  States,  Washington  and 
Ari zona0    Prices  have  risen  from  the  $6*55  per  hundred  pound  bags  (United 
States  average  price  received  by  farmers)  in  mid-January  to  $7*20  in  mid- 
August  and  probably  will  rise  further  this  fall,  although  they  dipped 
temporarily  to  $6«95  in  September,    Price-support  on  1950-crop  dry  beans 
is  available  to  producers  who  plant  within  their  acreage  allotments.  The 
support-prices  reflect  an  average  price  to  farmers  of  about  $6.30  per 
hundred-weight,  thresher-run  basis  which  is  about  75  percent  of  parity. 
Support  for  the  19I+9  crop  was  based  on  SO  percent  of  parity  and  averaged 
about  $6„55  per  hundred-weight.    Prices  which  farmers  receive  for  1950-crop 
dry  beans  probably  will  average  well  above  the  19^9  crop  season  average 
price  of  $6,6S  per  bag,  cleaned  basis, 

DRY  FIELD  PEAS 

Outlook  for  1951 

Demand  for  dry  field  oeas  in  1951  is  expected  to  continue  weak  com- 
pared with  World.  War  II  demand,,     Civilian  consumption  of  dry  peas  in,  this 
country  this  year  probably  will  be  between  one-half  and  three-fourths 
pound  per  capita^.or  about  on  the  same  level  as  in  the  years  1935" 39* 
Before  the  war,  the  quantity  used  for  seed  was  approximately  twice  as 
large  as  the  quantity  used  for  food.    In  191+g,  19%  and  1950,  the  quantity 
used  for  food  in  this  country  was  about  the  seme  as  the  quantity  used  for 
seed.    About  one-third  of  the  total  seed  uso  goes  to  plant  acreage  har- 
vested as  dry  peas,  and  the  other  two-thirds  is  used  to  plant  acreage  har- 
vested green  for  fresh  market,  processing  and  home  use.    There  may  be  a 
small  increase  in  use  of  dry  peas  for  seed  in  1951  if  the  acreage  planted 
for  green  harvest  is  increased, 

1950  Smallest  Crop  Since 

The  1950  dry  pea  crop,  estimated  at  about  2.9  million  bags  (100  pounds 
each,  uncleaned  basic)  is  the  smallest  crop  since  19^0  and  is  11  percent 
below  last  year's  relatively  small  crop.    Acreage  for  harvest  this  year 
is  down  more  than  one-third  from  that  harvested  last  year. 

Despite  the  July  estimate  of  a  small  crop,  prices  have  not  increased. 

The  1950  crop  does  not  have, price  support,  whereas  the  19^9  crop  was 

supported  at  the  equivalent  of  60  percent  of  the  applicable  parity  and 
the  lql+g  crop  at  90  percent. 
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EIGHT  COMMERCIAL  TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  FRESH  MARKET 
SHIPMENT:  PRODUCTION  AND  SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICES 
RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  UNITED  STATES,  1918-50 
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EIGHT  TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PROCESSING: 
PRODUCTION  AND  SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS,  UNITED  STATES,  1918-50 
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Table  1.-    Truck  crops  for  fresh  market:    Reported  commercial  acreage  and  production,  average  1939-48, 

annual  1949,  and  indicated  1950 


Acreage 

: 

Production  (equivalent  tons 

)  1/ 

Seasonal  group  : 

Average  : 

: 
1 

Indicated  19 50  j 

Average  J 

Indicatec 

L  1950 

and  crop  t 

1939-^8  i 

1949  : 

Percent-: 

1939-48  : 

1949  : 

Percent- 

Amount : 

age  of  : 

Amount  : 

age 

of 

19  49  : 

I9I+9  , 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Percent 

273,360 

288,350 

305,300 

106 

1,256,400 

1,423,600 

1,548,400 

109 

w  y 

6l7,6bO 

611,360 

637,120 

104 

1.757,400 

2,056,600 

2,049,000 

100 

SUMMER  : 

726,270 

725,510 

731,890 

101 

3,195,600 

3,288,900 

3,1+55,700 

105 

FALL     f  X 

Lima  beans  ! 

700 

550 

550 

100 

700 

800 

900 

112 

Snap  beans  1 

40,000 

42,400 

106 

64,600 

57,400 

67,800 

118 

Cabbage  2/  : 

66,51+0 

67,150 

70,150 

104 

U/557,Uoo 

uy  537,000 

U/760,600 

130 

Carrot  s  i 

24,980 

23.570 

25,630 

109 

254,600 

260,100 

298,600 

115 

Cauliflower  : 

6,740 

8,200 

8.500 

104 

36,700 

69,400 

66,000 

95 

Celery  ; 

22,470 

16,810 

15,020 

89 

282,200 

294, 500 

283,000 

96 

Cucumbers   i 

4,51+0 

6,400 

6,300 

98 

10,300 

22,500 

19,100 

85 

Eggplant  t 

1,550 

1.350 

1,450 

107 

3,600 

2,700 

3,700 

137 

Lettuoe  : 

32,570 

40,770 

U5,900 

113 

209,900 

233,000 

257,300 

110 

Green  peas  %J   S 

5.930 

2,800 

3,000 

107 

10,400 

4,800 

5,400 

112 

Green  peppers  i 

4,470 

6,450 

6,400 

99 

10,700 

15,100 

16,000 

106 

Spinach  5_/   I 

6,140 

5,650 

5,600 

99 

14,700 

15,700 

13,700 

87 

Tomatoes  : 

30.760 

41,200 

44,  300 

108 

U/ so, 700 

J+/106.400 

u/106,000 

100 

Total  fall  to  date:  t 

Acreage  and  productioni 

235,910 

231,000 

244,550 

106 

1.536,500 

1,669,400 

1,898,100 

114 

Acreage  : 

255,080 

260,900 

275,200 

105 

260,120 

265,800 

1,610,900 

1,772,800 

Reported  to  date  for  1950,  with  comparisons 

Acreage  and  production  .: 

1, 853,1^0 

1,856,220 

1,918,360 

103 

7,745,900 

8,1+38,500 

8,951,200 

106 

1,872,310 

1,886,120 

1,9U9,010 

103 

Totals  for  past  seasons 

2/ 

1.877, 3^ 

1,891,020 

7,820,300 

8,541,900 

1/  Equivalent  tons  based  on  approximate  net  weight  of  unit  used  in  estimating  yield  and  production  of 
crops. 

2]    Includes  cabbage  used  for  sauerkraut. 

3/    Includes  cabbage  used  for  sauerkraut  and  asparagus  for  processing. 

4/    Production  for  early  fall  only. 

5]    Acreage  and  production  for  early  fall  only. 
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Table  a-    Truck  crops?    Unweighted  average  wholesale  price  att  Hew  York  and  Chicago 
for  stock  of  generally  good  quality  and  condition  (U.  S.  No",  1  when  quoted). 


Market  and  commodity 


New  York 


Beans,  lima, 


Beans, 
Beets, 
Beets, 


eastern  

snap,  green,  eastern 
"bunched,  eastern  .... 
topped,  eastern  ..... 

Broccoli,  western  „ 

Broccoli,  Pennsylvania  . ...» 
Cabbage,  domestic,  N.Jersey 
Cabbage,  domestic,  New  York 
Cantaloups,  California 
Carrots,  bunched,  western 
Carrots,  topped,  eastern  . .. 
Cauliflower,  New  York  «...., 


Celery,  Golden  Heart, 

New  York  if   

Celery,  Pascal,  California 


Corn,  sweet,  yellow,  eastern 

Cucumbers,  eastern   

Bggplant,  New  Jersey   

Sscarole,  eastern  «  

Honey  Dew  Melons,  Arizona 
Honey  Dew  Melons,  California 

Xale,  Long  Island  , ... 

Lettuce,  Iceberg,  western  . . 
Lettuce,  Iceberg,  New  York  . 
Lettuce,  Big  Boston,  N.York 
Onions,  yellow,  eastern 
Onions,  western        . .... 
Peas,  green,  western 
Peppers,  green  Bullnose, 

New  Jersey  ••  , 

Spinach,  Savsy-type, 

eastern  

Tomatoes,  eastern  ...... 


Tomatoes,  New  Ynrk 
lomatoes,  New  Y«rk 


Unit 


1950 

:           :  Week  : 

:  Week 

:Sept.  : ended  :  July 

.'August:  Sept* 

:  ended 

:          :0cto  8: 

:0ct.  7 

:  Del.      Del.  Dol. 

Dol.  Dol. 

Del. 

!      Bushel  3 

2?39 

1.80 

1,1+8 

1,55 

1,7C 

:      Bushel       5  1<>75 

1.78 

2.1+7 

2.75 

2.1+5 

I-3/5  bu«  box: 

♦  70 

.72 

.81 

♦  78 

,69 

.52 

Bushel  j 

,85 

♦  82 

1.1*+ 

•  71 

.75 

.80 

Pony    crate  ! 

6*53 

7«50 

7.1+2 

6*53 

5,99 

6.1+2 

*+/5  "b^.  box  : 

1.62 

I.38 

1.75 

1.1+7 

1,75 

1.65 

!  50"lb.  sack  l  1,28 

1.00 

.70 

.7^ 

-70 

.70 

50~lb«  sack  J 

1*38 

.58 

.58 

.60 

.57 

Jumbo  crate  1 

5??n 

6.65 

5.3^ 

6,37 

7.35 

L.  A*  crate  : 

60  33 

6,15 

5M 

5.01 

5.60 

5.10 

J      Bushel  : 

iM 

1.33 

1.51 

♦  87 

,85 

.78 

Cat skill  j 

1.62 

.  section  crate: 

3.08 

2.20 

3.17 

2.0I+ 

1,57 

!    l/2  crate 

:  2*02 

— — 

1.95 

1.66 

1,78 

l.6c 

iNailed  crate, 

i+.oi 

2-1+  dozen 

!  3.99 

3»12 

5*15 

1+.32 

3.35 

Bushel 

2,18 

1.1I+ 

?90 

Bushel  ! 

1  2.68 

*7  or\ 

d*  31 

1+  i+h 

t  '    Bushel      _ ! 

1  «72 

.82 

3.79 

1.1+6 

.67 

1.38 

.1-3/5  ^u.  box 

:  1.21 

CO 

1*57 

T  ~7f~\ 

♦  fo 

.Jbo.  St  d,  crt*. 

3.7S 

3.7C 

:Jbo.  St d. crt. 

1  3.02 

3.1+5 



3.^8 

3?ol+ 

2.95 

11— 3/5  tyi-  "b°x 

l  .82 

.99 

:  L.  A.  crate 

i  9?85 

8.15 

5.21 

5.25 

5.77 

5,08 

:E.  crt.  2  dozi  2.56 

2/1.60 

.85 

1.51 

1.U2 

:E»  crt.  2  doz 

:  1.68 

1.50 

,70 

1.10 

1,39 

!  50~1°«  sack 

i  2.3I+ 

2.58 

l.gl+ 

1.1+1+ 

1.19 

.97 

!  50-lb.  sack 

:  2.62 

2.1+2 

2.20 

2.98 

2.23 

1.9^ 

',  Bushel 

i  I+.25 

3. 80 

3,^5 

3,91 

l+t^| 

!  Bushel 

i  ,87 

.82 

1,75 

1, 27 

,93 

,90 

:  Bushel 

i  1.3C 

.70 

1.6U 

1,28 

1.06 

sl2~qt.  climax 

►  * 
•  * 

♦  9^ 

1,1+2 

1.62 

:  basket 

!  1,02 

.98 

2.19 

:    Lug  6  X  6 

:  2c0l+ 

1.75 

L+/2.2S 

2.00 

1.89 

:   Lug  6  x  7 

i  1*65 

1.31  . 

5/2.16 

1.1+3 

1.51 

~  Continued 


for  ^clrTf\T^1^  V™ei/h^  ^erage  wholesale  price  at  New  York  and  Chicago 
or  stock  of  generally  good  quality  and  condition  <U.  S.  Ko.  1  when  quoted), 
 indicated  periods^  XW  and  lq^Q  Continued 


Market  and  commodity 


Chicago 


Beans,  snap,  green, 

midwest ern   

Broccoli,  western  . ,  „  

Cabbage,  domestic,  Illinois 


Cantaloups,  Californ 


la 


Carrots,  hunched,  western  .. 
Carrots,  tooped,  Illinois 

Cauliflower,  western  

Celery,  Golden  Heart, 

Michigan   

gelery,  Pascal,  Michigan'!!! 
Celery,  Pascal,  California  . 
Cucumber  s ,  mi  dwe  st  ern  ...... 

Eggplant,  midwest  ern  

Escarole,  midwestern  ....... 

Honey  Sew  Melons,  Arizona  .. 
Honey  Dew  Melons,  California 
Lettuce,  Iceberg,  western  .. 
Lettuce,  leaf,  Illinois  .... 

Onions,  yellow,  midwestern  . 
Onions,  white,  California  3/ 
Onions,  yellow,  and  Sweet 


Peppers,  green,  Bullnese, 

midwestern  

Spinach,  flat  type, 


:  1949 

1950 

!  Unit 

; Sept. 

:  Week 

:  Week 

*  f  *  n  rl  f 3  d 

:  July 

Ait  o*t  i  n  41 
AUgUSTi 

oepi/. 

:  ended 

•  Opt  ?! 

•  ^  C  0  .  | 

♦  TUT 

*  -     x  *• 

VI. 

Del. 

Del. 

Del. 

Del. 

♦  Bashel 

t  2e 

2  kf> 

7  7Q 
J*  JO 

p  pU 

• 

P 

p  6# 

'    Pony  crate 

!    5. 62 

5.00 

C  Q7 
J*  J  J 

6U 

p;  pa 

iMiscellaneous' 

crate  5/ 

I  1,2k 

1.30 

IM 

.82 

.81+ 

.76 

•  oumbo  crate 

:  36f  s  and  i+5J  si 

^»  1  9 

6  DP! 

c  PO 

»  L.  A»  crate  . 

^i-  2>=i 

k  #n 

li  no 

li  t  n 

T-a  iU 

li  7(1 

1  pc 

*  50 —lb.  sack  : 

*J3 

QA 

p  Uh 

T  P7 
-L«c-3 

Q  7 

•y3 

j?6 

.00 

•  Ponv     t*ratp  ; 

?  6n 

<—f  uu 

?  76 

f  f 

P  li7 

d«q-3 

t  p;p 

1.9<x 

1     l/2  crpfp 

P. 11 

<—  0  xl 

1  t^R 

1  OQ 

'qk 

1  AP 

I     1/2  crat  p  2 

T  73 

i  In 

X  *  "+2. 

i  76 

li  ID 

T  PT 

J 1  Scinch  crate  J 

?  CP{ 

U  fip 

7  «7 
3«°3 

7  AC 

i         Bu^VipT  " 

2 

7    T  Q 

P  QT 

7  66 

S       Bu^hpT  : 

6 1 P  n  P 

P  7K 

T  P^ 

1  CI 

xOx 

«      Bushel  3 

1.02 

.78 

l.Ui 

,23 

7Cf 
»  fo 

SJbo.  Std.  crt.i 

3,67 

3f05 

:Jbo.  Std. crt.i 

2^77 

7  ok 

3.56 

p  5^p 

2.gg 

1  Tj.    A.    fVPif,  p  * 

•      XJ  .  «        ^'  X  cx  U  O  . 

6.6g 

7  OK 

^♦71 

k'  k8 

:      Bushel  : 

lflU 

1.06 

•73 

,77 

.^9 

1.25 

1  50-lh.  sack  : 

2.11 

2.12 

2.2h 

1.36 

1.01 

.91 

:  50-lb,  sack  : 

*  • 

2/2.0U 

2fU0 

'. — 

1/2.13 

*    E>0  — 1  "h       npnV  • 

P  in 

P  OQ 

1«  (  f 

T 

x  •  -  J 

•  "Rt  i  c«  V>  • 

•  -DLLSHdX  1 

•  4 

Ll  pa 

7  77 

3-  33 

7  P7 

3*  df 

3*  /  5 

li  CA 

:      Bushel  : 

•  • 

.99 

1.17 

3.02 

1.6U 

1*  33 

1. 32 

•  # 

:      Bushel  : 

1.2g 

1.15 

If  30 

1.27 

1.33 

1.67 

:12  qt.  climax: 

:      basket  l 

1.96 

1.75 

1.^0 

1.25 

:    Lug  6X6  : 

3.00 

2.82 

3*90 

IT  Individually  washed. 

_£/  New  J ersey, 

*j  Large  size. 

5f  Maryland. 

5/  Approximately  50-60  pounds. 

3J  Louisiana. 

^/  Colorado . 

Wj  West  ern. 


ri^iC£>ilG'i  from  records  of  the  Production  and  l^arketing  Administration. 


Table.  3  »-    Truck  crops,  potatoes,  and  sveetpotatoes?    Carlct  (rail  and  "boat) 
shipments  from  originating  points  in  the  United  States,  indicated 

 \  :  periods  in  1950?  with  compariscns  if     

»■  19%    i   I950~lpreliminary) 

Commodity  .     \L  I   JL°Blh___  ~!  .  .  ;  Month-  


• 

• 

July  ; 

August 

Sept  ember  ' 

July  J 

August 

-  • 

September 

-  * 
• 

Cars 

Os  rs  ' 

Cars 

'  Cars 

Cars 

Cart" 

Beans s  snap  and  lima  . 

ft 
• 

ft   ft  6 

9 

10 

18 

8 

3 

18 

t 

18 

1 

j  j 

5 

16 

17 

17 

64 

122 

21 

25 

64 

e 

Lj.-zP 

562 

776 

81 

146 

238 . 

Cantaloups  8  

•  o  * 

83220 

3, 11s 

l,l48 

-7,285 

46857 

1,054 

• 

1*451 

1.149 

1 «  6l  7i 

1.  ^89 

"1.149 

1.537 

7 

;  v.  9 

7 

8 

10 

• 

79 

499 

L|.gq 

68 

3l6 

367 

• 

906 

1 ,0  74 

9 

1,210 

QQQ 

./  J J 

759 

QTL 

• 

221 

1^ 

226 

245 

86 

186 

70 

50 

Ul 

8b 

16 

72 

• 

5 

2 

Greens,  excluding  spinach: 

Tl 

7 

29 

Honey  Ball  melons  . . , . 

ft  a  • 

22 

24 

Honey  Dew  melons  »•-..«. 

• 

•  f  » 

1  "1 88 

i  574 

881 

l  1 08 

X  5  1U  O 

1  287 

889 

Lettuce  and  romaine  . . 

• 

5.872 

4,266 

4.770 

5.142 

5,062 

5. 391 

Mii.ed  melons  s 

• 

•  a  * 

38 

188 

X  O  CJ 

64 

220 

302 

Mixed  vegetables   

• 

*  ft  c 

1,934 

2,273 

.  2,227 

io7H 

1,979 

1,984 

• 

1,C21 

1,987 

4,470 

1.607 

1,459 

2,183 

ft 

302 

305 

I3U 

229 

261 

124 

• 

3 

25 

70 

5 

• 

3 

•  106 

225 

.  9k 

243 

2^ 

* 

68 

60 

4o 

44 

'39 

45 

• 

1.262 

737 

2,61+7 

1,097 

510 

2,032 

Turnips  and  rutabagas 

ft 

•  en 

9 

28 

178 

7 

22 

67 

• 

108173 

2,1Q4 

4o 

8?128 

1,611 

38 

Total  of  above  . . 

• 

• 

•  •  e 

33,441 

20,333 

21,521 

29,671 

20,086 

17,777 

■  Potatoes: 


Intermediate  ; 

« 

5,142 
2,122 
4,054 

377 

178 
841 

13,501 
198 

24 

398 

19,503  • 
168 

7,069 
2,639 
2,460 

653 

139 
511 
10,721 

v  94 

9 

488 
14,136 
71 

Total  potatoes  r**j 

11  9  695 

14,718 

20P093 

12,821 

11,465 

14, 704 

t*  ft*  •  * 

• 

• 
• 

177 

182 

324 

93 

198 

265 

'•....-'-)  3 

• 
• 

Grand  total  : 

45,313 

35,233 

41,938 

42,585 

31,749 

32,746 

Tl  Dees  not  include  shipments  by  motortruck.  Includes  Government  purchases. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administrative 


..-25.- 


'  Commodity- 


Beans,  lima  1/  . 
Beans,  snap,.... 
Bee£s 

Corn,  •' sweet,  2/  „ 
Peas,  green,  1/  . 
Pimientos 

(Georgia)  ..... 
Tomatoes  ........ 


.Harvested  acreage 


Average 
1939-43 


1949 


Total  7  crops 


Asparagus   

Cabbage,  for 
kraut: 

.Contract  ,0. 
. Open  market 

Cucumbers   

Spinach: 
Winter  and 

spring  ...,„ 
Pall   


Acreage,  and  , 
production  3/  • 


Acres 

63,5llO 
111-200 

15.*040 
^3*920 
399,640- 

12,533 
^9995SO 


Acres 

104,720 
110,266 
17,93Q 
458,180 
327,900 

2U.5O0 
3^99oUo 


'Prelim-  : 
inary  : 
1950 


Average 
1939-^8 


Acres 

91,500 
111,130 

199P90 
349,000  1 
^1 3, 880 

31,000 
370,100  2 


1,5^50  1,452,53c  1,385,700  4 
73,9^0  '  88,380 


Production 


Tons 


:  :  1950 

- y  o-         ,ias  -oer— 
iqliQ       .Indicated.  „  : 

*    lq^O  scentage 
:of  19U9 


Tons 


Tons 


39,270      87,170  72,600 

185,930     233,200  •  252,000 

118,620     i47r64o  ■  165.890. 

075,200  i.UoMoo  986,700- 

387,550     343,210  .  426,910 


12,910      23,770  .37,200 

831,470  2,530,900  2,658,500. 

650,950  4,720,690  4,599,800. 

91,310      113,750  .      ..— r' 


Percent 

■  8.1 
106 
112 

70 
123 

156 

105 

9'6 


8,960 
9S630 
104,030 


23,100 
9*290 


9,120 
8,420 
136,730 


26,480 
7,900 


110,100 


21,500 


79,390 
91«U00 
139,790 


58,800 
21,400 


83s  200 
8b„200 
23  3',  9  70 


73,080 
20,900 


126,300  I52 


60,200 


82 


1,577,510  1,482,13^  1,417,300  4,789,140  4,936,970  4,786,300  97 


1/ Production  reported  on  a  shelled  basis. 
2/    In  husk. 

J/  Total  for  7  crops  plus  cabbage  contracted  for  sauerkraut  and  winter  and  spring 
spinach  for  processing* 


Table  .5.—  United  States  average  trices  received  by  farmers  for  important 
.  field  crops,  September  15,  1950*  with  comparisons  •   


"Commodity  and  unit 


5— year  average 


Aug;l909- :  Calendar  year 
July  :  19 35-  :  1942- 
1914    ;    1939  -:  1946 


Sept. 

15, 

1949 


July 

15, 

I95O 


Aug. 

15,- 

1950 


Sept. 

15, 

1950- 


Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


Potatoes,  per  bushel 
Sweetpotatoes,  per  bushel  • 
Beans,  dry,  e.dible,  per  cwt 
Peas,  dry,  field,  per  cwt. 


•  697  \717 

•  878  o807 
3.37  3.52 

  1/1.40 


1.398 
1*95 
6.17 
4.57 


1,37 
2.30 
6.81 

2.95 


.1.27 

.2.08 
7.07 

•2. 79 


1.22 
2.18 
7.20 

2,66 


1,05 
1,92 
6.95 
2.76 


TJ    Two-year  average,  1938  and  19  39* 


-  ?_6 


Table  .6        Commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  market:    Average  prices  received 

 by  growers,  United  States^  September  1-15,  lft-50,  with  comparisons   ^_ 

:         Container       :  -     ~~      1949  :  '        .      1950   - 

Commodity         "  Unlt      :  Weight>  July    *  August  1  ^  8  July"*;  1 

 -  :  ;.  :  ;  1~15    t         .  :  i~i ^ 

;:  Pounds  ^Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


10: 

3/30 

— — _ 

„ - 

•3.75 

 ■ 

, — 

7  32: 

2,30 

if  90 

2.H5- 

2.5b 

i  l.6o 

1.65 

30: 

1.90 

.-lt80 

1.96' 

1.95 

1,80 

'2.10 

521 

1,20 

1.15  r 

1.05 

Up' 

i,oo 

.95 

Cabbage  r, , .  t . . 

. . . :Ton 

2000: 

37.20 

38,-60  - 

:  33.SO 

5L.80 

'22.10 

13,  Ho 

70: 

2,90 

2tUo 

2.10 

2.95" 

2.35 

2.30 

50: 

it  75 

1.70 

1.75 

1.65 

1.30 

1.25 

37: 

1,30 

lf20 

1.80 

1.65 

1.25 

1,00 

65: 

1#90 

IV30 

-2.00 

2.40' 

'  '1.85 

I.65 

Ug: 

1.55 

1.25 

1.60 ' 

l.$6 ' 

'  'l.*70 

2.10 

Sggplant  

. . . : Bushel 

33: 

•  1.S5 

.  fS5 

.70 

1.35 

.  .75 

70: 

2.50' 

4.55 

5.41 

1.95 

2.25 

2.35 

Qnions  •  •  • ...  • .  • 

. . . :Sack 

•  50:. 

1.15 

I.25 

1.60 

1.20 

1.00 

;  '70 

10: 

1.95 

3.00 

•  2.20' 

:i.35 

2.25 

Peppers,  green 

• . • ! Bushel 

25: 

1.45 

1,20 

.90 

l.?0 

1.20 

,80 

•  ig: 

I.. 00 

f95 

1.05 

l.OO 

1.00' 

.90 

53:. 

2.55 

1.75 

1.65 

4.00  • 

2.50 

I.65 

Watermelons  ... 

...:1000 

270.00 

253,00 

223.00 

277.00 

315.00 

233.00 

Table    7.~    Frozen  vegetables:     Cold-storage  holdings,  September  1,  1950, 

with  compariso ns  


Commodity 


Asparagus  

Beans,  lima  .... 

Beans ,  snap  .... 

Broccoli  ....... 

Brussels  sprouts 
Cauliflower 
Corn,  swe"t 
Peas,  green  ...^ 
Pumpkin  and  squash  . 

Spinach  

All  other  vegetables 


Total. 


32.2. 


12521 


.  '     •-        tSept.  1 

"{Sept.  1  :average 
July  1  .August ..1. Sept.  .1  ..  July  1  .August.  1-. (pJrel> )  g3\5^9 


1,000 
pounds 

11,339 
26,689 

9,199 
11,954 
.  2,UUg 
;  -5,760; 

3,235- 
:  85,234 

2,616 
25,612 
30,469 


1,000 
pounds 

11 , 200 
24,542 

15,473 
10,437 

1,799 
5,202 
6,904 

113,238 

2,430" 
22,419 
24,103 


1,000 

pounds 

10,757 
38,150 
^5,065 
9,522 
1,272 
4,034 
. .  24,  .301 
132/457 
2,378 
20,223 

27,129 


1,000 
pounds 

I2,g58 
29,544 

14,567 
15,104 

7,577 
8,441 

15.,  |94 
57,046 
4,305- 
32,549 
33,570 


1,000' 
pounds , 

12,355 
25,564 
20,1103 
13,10s 
'6,866 
6,548 
13,000 
122,083 

3,937 
27,652 
31,-818 


1,C00 
pounds 

12,268 
37,845 
56,2^9 

*  12,175 
6,4^2- 

5,5^5 
23,552 
143,180 

3,968 
24,296 
H-,650 


I,  000 
pounds 

II,  414 
18,045 
25,741 

7,945 
2,327 

3,866 

17,463 

131,999 

4,191 
17,602 

27,0X7 


219,515  237,847    315,738   £35,955  283,334   362,170  271,61c 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 


Table  8  ,~  Potatoes: 


-  27  ~ 

Pro  duct  itfn,  soles,  and  price  received  "by  farmers, 
United  States,  1923-49 


Season  average  *j?arity  „ricesSeason"average 
prices  received':  '^*;  -bushel  :farm  Price  as 
1w  :percentage  of 

:June  15  -parity 


Year 


:  :  Quantity  : 

production: removed  by: 


1/  Government: 


Quant  ity 
sold 


programs 


,  commercially 


farmers 


June  15 


1923 

1925 
1926 

1927 
1928 
1929 

1930 

195. 
1932 

1933 
193*+ 

1935 
1936 
1937 
193S 
1939 

19^0 
19^1 
191+2 
I9I+3 

19^ 

19^5 
19^6 

19^7 
19^3 
19U9 


» • « 

V  e 
.  •  o 


... 


1,000  1 

"bushels ' 

366,356 

38i+5i66 

296.1+66 
321 :9  60  7 
369  9  61+1+ 
1+19*737 
333*392 

31+3,817 
38 1+^251 

372,517 
3^3,203 
1+0  6,1+82 

TfS.895 

323^55 
376,1+1+8 
.    355 „ Si+g 

52/3^2,1*20 


..'.2/375,77^ 

..52/ 355,602 

..22/370,1+89 
..s|/^6U,999 
...2/383,13!+ 


1+18,765 

1+8^,  17^ 

389,01+8 
1+51+,  651+ 
1+01,962 


1,000 
"bushels 


3,300 

I+63 
0 

ll+,100 
2,300 
0 

21,300 
k,900 

100 

23,573 

3,612 

2US002 
108,205 
3^,227 

135.11^ 
77,300 


.1,000 
"bushels 

2^0,7^5 
253,220 

198,590 

213,675 
250,01+8 

263,191 
217,^53 

227,019 
2^3,709 
225,600 
222,009 
250,209 

23^,33!+ 
219,922 

239,825 
229,635 

2/230,018 

2/2^7,1+50 
2/236,998 
2/260s560 
2/312,609 
2/282,690 

297,825 

279,817 
276,9U8 
2-1+0,  loO 
252,095 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Percent 


0.925  " 
.686:- 

1.705  J 
1.31!+ 
1*019  a?: 

,  ,5^2  j.r 
I.316  T 

.912 
.1+60  ■ 
.380 
.821+ 

,i+U6  ■ 

,593 
1.11+2 

,529 
.557 
,697 

.5^1 

.803 
1.16 
1.30 

;!•% 

-1.1+3 
1.21+ 
1.62 
1^1+ 
1.30 


1.08 
1,05 

lill 
1.09 
1.03 
1.09 
1.08 

1.03 
.88 

?76 

.73 

.81+ 


.81+ 

.9* 

«8o 
.81+ 

.86 

*9'l 
l»0o 

lel6 

1.22 

1.27 
1.37 
1.70 
1.86 

1.79 


86 
65 

15I+ 
119 
91+ 
1+8 
122 

89 
52 
50 

115 
52 

67 
136 
56 
61+ 

S3 

63 
90 
110 
111 
122 

111+ 
91 
95 
33 
72 


17    Excludes  the  following  quantities  xmharvested  or  not  marketed,  on  account  of 
economic  conditions:  1928,  7,1+62,000  bushels;  193U  66,000  bushels;  1932, 
2,175,000  bushels;  1939,  1,21+0,000  bushels;  19^3,  1+1+0,000  bushels. 
2/  UnrevisecU 
3/  Preliminary. 
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Table  9        Potatoes:    Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  an*  production,'  average  1939-5+8, 

annual  I9U9,  and  indicated  1993   


Group  ; 
and  States 


Acreage 


Yield  per  acre 


Production 


Harvested    :    For    iAver?^e:     ,  :Indi~ 
: harvest:  ^,*:  l°l+9:cated  : 


Average: 


'  Average 
!  19  39-^8 


19U9 


Indi- 
cated 


1  1,000 

1  ,'OOQ 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  acres 

acres 

acres 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bua 

"bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Early  1 

t 
t 

60, 89^. 

6t.i+6o 

12  States  ...S  I+83 

J  J  J 

T57 

122 

172 

58,275 

Intermediate  J 

8  Stat e s  • • • • i 

!  252 

178 

131 

1U9 

18'3 

32,512 

27,301 

.  32,555 

IO7.161 
70,56^ 

116,868 

~*>  Eastern 

!  ^511 

"$82 

^1+5 

212 

^06 

y              l/X  d-L     »  •  • 

!  677 
»  of/ 

KU 

390 

'  108 

l6l 

17S 

66,298 

^9,355 

10  Western  . ..i 

!.  1+66 

H27 

1+22 

220 

251 

282 

102,1+01 

107,035 

118 »?1^ 

18  States  i 

;  1,655 

1,220 

1.157 

172 

238 

280,126 

290,201 

V)6j02^ 

Late,  other 

5  IT.  England  : 

!  60 

39 

17^ 

210 

2^8 

10,1+12 

9,050 
11+.270 

9  ' 

9#28l 

5  Central  . . . 

:  202 

99 

107 

T  fi? 
X  uc 

21,680 

1  South- 

2l+6 

western  ... 

!  k 

2 

so' 

S2 

80 

279 

160 

.  11  States  : 

!  261+ 

1^+5 

135 

126 

163 

183 

32,370 

23,566' 

24,61+2 

Lrte,  total 

312,1+97 

313,767 

29  Stat  es  • .  • 

i  1,919 

1,365 

1,291 

166 

230 

256 

37  late  and 

31+1,068 

'363,322 

intermediate 

1  2,172 

1,5^ 

1,1+69 

162 

220 

2I+7 

3^5,009 

Total, 

United  States 

:  2,651+ 

1,9Q1 

-  1,826 

12,55 

211 

23)+ 

1+03,281+ 

1+01,962 

i+26,7^ 

I/ As  of  September  1,  1950. 


Table  10.—    Sweetpotatoesl    Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 


average  1939-^8,  annual  19^9,  a^cL  indicated  1950 


Acreage 

Yield  rer  ac 

re 

:  Production 

Group  ! 

Harvested  5 

For  } 

Average] 
19  39-1+3  j 

• 
• 

Indi- 

"Average] 
19  39-1+8] 

• 
• 

Tndi-  : 

and  State  : 

Average  : 
19  39-1+8  : 

191+9  ; 

harvest : 
1950  : 

19 1+9  : 

cated 
1950 

19I+9  ::; 

• 

'c'ated 
1^50 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

l',0C0  \ 

Central  J 

acres 

acres 

acres 

3ushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushel s 

Atlantic  l/: 
Lover  i 

:  55 

50 

53 

130 

135 

.  7,132 

6,738 

'  7,>6oT 

Atlantic  2/ 
South 

:  230 

181 

199 

89 

98 

.  972 

20,561+ 

17,686 

I3>&5. 

Central  3/  • 
North 

;  369 

289 

308 

85 

95 

31,356 

27,530 

30,255 

Central  kj 
California 
Total, 

t  17 

:  11 

12 
10 

12 
12 

93 
106 

98 
110 

K3-5' 
EDS) 

1,583 
1,151 

1,178 
1,100 

1^265 
1,320 

Uhit«d  Stat  ei 

»:  683 

5I+2 

53l+ 

91 

.  .100 

102' 

61,786 

5^,232 

59  ,,658 

y    New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

2/    North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,, 

2/  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas. 

U/    Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 


Table  11.-    Sweetpotatoes:    Unweighted  average  wholesale  r^rice  per  bushel 
for  stock  of  generally  good  quality  and  condition  (U.  S.  No.  1  when 


Market  and  type  7 

5              :  Week 
5  August  :  ended  : 
'             '.Sept.  17: 

Month 

Week  ended- 

July    ]  August 

'Sept,  9  ; Sept. 16 

• 

NEW  YORK 

G-oldon,  Maryland  ........ 

Golden, ^ Virginia  ,  

x  ^4.  uu  -^j-ocuic,  jjoui  siana.  j_  /  a  #  M \ 

Porto  Rican,  North  Carolina  ! 
and  South  Carolina  .  .  ; 

Porto  Sican,  Virginia   ..i 

CHICAGO  . 

Porto  Rican,  Louisiana  ...... 2 

■Dollars    Dollars    Dollars    Dollars    Dollars  Dollars 

'      3?29       2,12        —       2.88       t\m  ijgS 
3-5i        2,15         —        3.02       geQ9  1.85 
:       3.91         7—        2.26        3c  36        2?97  '2,3i 

:     4.25      3.00      2.92      3.10      2L70'  2.30 

3*94       2.68         7 —       2.90        2,52  2.0c 
3«b5         3, 3S      2/3.25  .       2.59         2PL'i  2,l£ 

1/    Approximately  50~pcund  crate*    2J    New  crop  (old  crop  1.79). 
Compiled  from  records  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

Table  12#~    Beans,  dry,  edible:    Production  in  selected  area?;,  by  major  types, 

 United  States,  crop  year s  1948-50  


Area  and  type 


California 


Standard  lima  ... 

Baby  lima   

All  other  varieties 


Total  ...... 

Mi  chigan  and 
C^ier7~U7^ 
Pea  and  Medium 

White   

All  other  varieties 


*otal 
Idaho  and  Others  3/ 
Great  Northern  . . 
All  other  varieties 

•>■  0  tal  ...... 

Colorado  and 
Others  67~" 

Pinto  .....  o  

All  other  variet  ies: 


i9^s  :  19^9  !  \9?c 


"bags  2/ 

  y  ~ 

bags  2/ 

bags  2/ 

> . 

: :New  York  and  : 

l,2h3 

1,504 

1,136 

. : 

Others  37  5 

1,081 

1,390 

1,248 

Red  Kidney 

3,097 

2,249 

25175' 

♦ 
• 

Pea  and  Medium  : 

■ 
• 

5,421 

5,1^3 

All  other  i 

« 
• 

4,252 

: 

• 

5,30s 

139 

666 

4,441       5,974  3,700 


4,4io 
1,425 


3,'5oo 
2,026 


5*835     5,526  4,733 


2,730 
102 


3,124 

92 


Total  . 


2,832      3,216  2,070 


,  Area  and  type 


i9ug   ;  i9h9  ;  ^50 


1,000    1,000  1,000 

bags  2/  bags  2/  bags  2/ 


United  States 


Total 

Great  Northern 
Pea  and  Medium 

Whit  e  

Pinto  c ....... . 

Red  Kidney 
Lima,  baby  .... 

Lima,  standard 
Other  


Total 


15604 
3gl 
263 


2524g 


1,193 
292 

205 
1,695 


1,655 


48410  3,500 


4,675 
3,343 
1,841 
1,081 
1,243 

3,173 


5,646 
4,199 
1,53S 
1,390 

1,504 

4,234 


1,248 
1,13c 
3,77" 


20,327    21,554  16,717 


l/    Prel iminary  as  of  September  1,  iS^Ol    |7    lags  of  100  pounds  each,  uncleaned 
basis,    J/    Includes  Maine.     4/    Includes  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,    j?/  Includes 
Nebraska,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Washington*    6/    Includes  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
Utah. 

Data  for  1929-47  in  the  Vegetable  Situation,  September  1949, 


Table" IV*   Beans,  dry,  edible:    Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  pfr6$$e$&*fi<$ 

 gggjgge  1939-48,  annual  1949,  and  indicated  1950   

j  Acreage  ;       Yield  per  acre  Production A 

Group        :   Haryeatfed^ji 

of  States    5Avei-8.il-.?  „^,„ '  fciak-Vrcsfc; 


S  1.000  1-000 
S  acres  acres 


Indii 
sated 
_19£0_ 
1,000 

acres    Pounds    Pounds  Pounds 


Average 


ndi~ 


1949  seated    Sclff**  19U9  *cated 


1,000  1,000 

"bags.  bags 


Maine,  New  York? 

Michigan  and  S 

5,821  l,bb3 

Minnesota  2/  .  s 

622 

682 

599 

S56 

1,124 

Nebr9?  Mont»f  ; 

Idaho?  Wyo»,  s 

4,293  5,526 

Washington  j>/  * 

295 

352 

303 

1,460 

1,570 

1,547 

Colo,,  N,Mex#3S 

2,707  3,216 

535 

455 

346 

509 

707 

6U0 

California^  5 

1,162  1,50*+ 

Standard  limai 

89 

92 

71 

1,313 

1,635 

1,600 

Baby  lima  . .  a  l 

88 

78 

1,465 

1,580 

1,600 

9^5  1,390 

Other  J5/  »..0S 

• 

198 

183 

ITU 

1,202 

1,229 

ls200 

2  ,  399  2,21*9 

• 

TO HAL  Ua  S» 

1,866 

1,852 

1,571 

932 

1,164 

1*013 

17,367  21,55*+ 

1,000 

bags,, 

2,215 
1,136 

i*g4S 

2e088 
15*916 


1/    Bags  of  100  pounds,  uncleaned  beans;  includes  beans  for  seed, 

2/    Largely  pea  beans,  but  most  important  source  also  of  Hed  Kidney,  Yelloweye,  and 
Cranberry, 

3/  Largely  Great  Northern,  but  Idaho  also,  is  the  most  important  source  of  Snail  Reds, 
4/    Largely  Pinto  beansc 

jjj/    Mostly  Blackeye,  Small  White,  and  Pink* 


Table  14^  Peas,  dry,  field:  Acreage,  yield 
 average  1939-48,  annual  1949 .  and  indi 


per  acre,  and  production, 
cated  1950  1/  . 


Acreage 


Yield  -oer  acre 


Production 


State 


:   Harvested  :    For    :Ave  : 

: Average:  k  rharvest:  ,  ! 
:  19 39-I+8:    ^  ;    19 50  ;-?3?  ^: 


1949 


Indi- 
cated 
1950 


;Average|  ^ 
,1939-43. 


Indi- 
cat  ed 
1950  . 


i  1,000  1,000 
•  acres  acres 


1,000 

acres    Pounds    Pounds  Pounds 


1,000    1,000  1,000 
bags  2/ bags  2/  bags  2/ 


• 

7 

4  ^g62 

North  Dakota  ■ 

• 

3/12 

3 

3  2/1.140 

■ 

~*  31 

7 

6  1,177 

• 

132 

85 

55  1,230 

Wyoming  . 

t 

2/2 

2 

2  i/1,130 

Colorado  . .... 

• 
« 

21 

?5 

20  874 

Washington  . .  • 

* 

I 

218 

17* 

104  1,324 

: 

25 

15 

12  1,353 

California  . . . 

e 
• 

• 

3/20 

17 

9  3./9S2 

United  States 

• 

« 
• 

335 

215  1,246 

950 

1,200 
1,150 
1,080 
1,000 
1,000 
910 
700 
1,230 


900 
1,000 

1,250 
1,500 
1,250 
950 

1,410 
1,300 
1,100 


1,679 
2/2U 
185 


66 

36 
80 

918 
20 

250 


2,963  1,583 
33*+  105 
3/198  209 


36 
30 
75 

825 
25 

190 
1,466 

156 
99 


975     1,350     5,800   3,267  2,902 


1/     In  principal  commercial  producing  StatesB    Includes  peas  grown  for  seed  and 

tannery  peas  harvested. dry, 

cj    Bags  of  100  pounds j  uncleaned, 

jjj    Short-time  average* 
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Table  l5.«    Beans,  dry,  edible:    Product-ion,  disposition,  seawm -average  price 
per  bag  received  by  farmers,  index  of  disposable  personal  income, 

United  States,  19^0-^9*  


Crop 
year 


:  Re- 
Pro-       2  duct ion 

duction:  in 
  : stocks 


.*  Increase' 

Im~    "  \ 

in 

porta"  Food  ' 

.stocks 

1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000  "4,000  1,000 
J^£sJ5/  ta&B  ,5/  bags  j/  bags  ^/bags  g/  bags  .5/ 


:Eap«ts  and: Price  per 2 Index  of 
Seed    :  shipments  :  bag  re-  :  disposable 
2/    :to  terri-  :ceived  by:personal 
 :tories  l/V-  farmers  'income  hj 


1,000 

"bags  5/ 


1940,.. 

19^1 
1942 

19^3 
1944  ,,: 

1945 
1946 


15,790  — 
17*100 

17.568"  992 
19,435 
:    15,060  6/3, 361 
:  1/12,019  6/612 
1^737 


50 
1,073 


241 
10+ 
452 
730  1,467 
470 


6/362 
30 
4,930 
5,490 


186 

390 

395 
210 


12,101 
11,669 

1,464 

2,416 

1.523 

2,999 

11.385 

1,800 

5.827 

11,040 

1,735 

l3348 

7,397 

9,711 

7,832 

9,815 

Id  301 

1,701 

10,93S 

1,470 

2,114 

11,497 

1,421 
1,456 

3,3^ 

10,979 

2*540 

11,959 

1,420 

1,400 

Dollars 

3,18 

4?55 
5.16 

6.05 
6.28 

6.55 

10*60 
11,60 

7.51 
6.71 


114,5 

139.1 
176.5 

200r2 

222,2 
228.4 

240,2 
256.2 
284,  8 
283.4 


19,^7       7/15,902  — 

1948  ..:2/i9,56o 

1949  8/:  20,059 
1/    Includes  garbanzo s«,  .2/ 
the  dry  bean  crop  plus  an  approximation  for  seed  used  for  planting  the  fresh  snap 
beans  and  lima  bean  crop*    3/    Beginning  1940,  includes  beans  for. army  use  and  for 
divilian  feeding  abroad,    j£/    Index  based  on  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
date  (1935-39  ^  100).  Bags  of  100  pounds  each,  cleaned  basis*     6/  Includes 
adjustments  for  quantities  transferred  by  military.    Jj    Includes  65,000  bags  in 
1945  crop,  119,000  bags  in  1947  crop  and  140,000  bags  in  19U8  crop  year  of  broken 
beans  that  were  shipped  for  civilian  feeding.    8/    Preliminary.    *Revised.    Data  for 
I929-39  in  the  Vegetable  Situation  September  1949. 

Table  15.*-    Vegetables,  canned:    Canners*  and  wholesale  distributors1  stocks 

of  major  packs,  indicated  months  1950,  with  comparisons  

Canners  8      •     Whole  sal  a         •  Total 

 _^   ?         distributors   ,  

Jan.  i:June  i:july  i:jan.  l:June  l^Iuly  l:Jan.  1 ? June  is  .July  1, 

UQOO 5  i;qoo-  i;coo  iyooo  i;eoo  i;ooc  1,900  •  r^ooo 

actual  actual  actual  actual  actual  actual  actual  actual  actual 
cases    cases    cases  cases 


5  rc&jor  packs: 

Beans,  snap:  1949 

Beans,  snaps  1950 

Corn,  sweet:  1949  3/ 

Corn,  sweet:  1950  l/ 

Peas,  green:  19% 
Peas,  greenr.19^0 

Tomatoes  . .:  1949 

Tomatoes  ..:  1950 
Tomato  : 

juice  2/  . :  1949 
Tomato  : 

juice  2/    :  1950 

Dotal  above  J  1949 

Sotal  above  :  1950 


cases    cases    cases    cases  cases 


4,097 
8,605 
17,514 

24,442 
14,881 

12,133 
12,034 
9,479 


573 
2S328 

6,245 
10,078 
4,935 

2,141 
3,632 
2, 600 


329 
1,620 
4,956 
8,294 

N.A. 

N.A. 

2,719 
1,868 


3.398 

4,033 
7,881 
6,963 
7,268 
6,196 
5,666 
5,^73 


2,427 

3,396 
6,862 

6S4U2 

5,438 
4,430 
4,038 
4,053 


N.A.  8,295 
3,561  12,638 

N.A.  25,  395 
6,856  31,405 

Iff.  A.  22,149 
4,150  1  8,329 

N.A.  17.700 
4,027  14,952 


3,000 

5,724 

13,107 
16,520 
10,423 

6,571 
7,670 
6,653 


16,299  7,630  5,71+1  3,302  2,6p  N.A,  19,601  10,260 
14,602    5,032    3,004    3,371   2,925   2,975  17,973  7,957 


N.A. 

5.121 
IT,  A  * 

15,150 
II.  A. 
FoA. 
11.  A, 
5,895 

N,A» 
5,979 


65,625  23,065  N«A«  27,515  21,395  N.A.  93,140  44v'460  U,A„ 
69,261  22,179      N.A.  26,036  21,246  21,569  95,297  ^3.^25  N.A. 


y    Canners1  stocks  of  corn  as  of  August  1,  19 49,  4,113,000  actual  cases;  August  1, 
I95O,  6,467,000  actual  cases.    2/    Includes  vegetable  juice  combinations  containing 
at  least  70  percent  tomato  juice.     Canners'  stocks  from  National  Canners  Association* 
"■Wholesale  distributors1   stocks  from  USDC,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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